"Various causes have been advanced for the decline in enrolment.
Unfavourable economic conditions and the non-co-operation movement
are partly responsible. But there is no doubt that the root cause is
to be sought in the apathy of the mass of the people towards educa-
tion combined with the relaxation of official pressure. The problem
of increasing attendance deserves the most earnest attention of local
bodies. But perhaps even more pressing is the question of improving
the education which the increased numbers should receive. It is
impossible to view with satisfaction a condition of affairs in which
only 11 per cent of the pupils enrolled reach the highest primary
class and only 5 per cent attain a standard high enough to enable them
to pass the primary examination. For it means that a mere fraction
of the pupils ever acquire that minimum of literacy, upon the general
attainment of which the essential progress of the people so vitally
depends. To expect any wide dissemination of literacy when more
than half the teachers have never proceeded beyond the vernacular
middle standard and are untrained, and when large numbers of
teachers are required to take two or more classes at a time, is to expect
the impossible. It is imperative that the percentage of trained teachers
should be largely increased. It is-^eminently desirable that adequate
staffs should be provided for existing schools."

"The problem of primary education is therefore not merely
one of drawing larger numbers of children into the schools. It is
also one of giving them an adequate education once they have been
admitted to schools. The application of the compulsory system
would solve the first; the provision of sufficient trained teachers
the second. But even if it were financially possible, it is doubtful
whether immediate compulsion on any large scale would be a prac-
tical proposition, and financial considerations also impose limits on
the immediate supply of a sufficient number of competent teachers.
In the present stage of development widespread compulsion must be
regarded as a counsel of perfection. But everything points to the
desirability of a cautious application of the principle. While few
local bodies have hitherto applied compulsion, several have begun
to prepare schemes for its introduction in a few small selected areas.
In many of the smaller municipal areas, compulsion could be intro-
duced at comparatively little extra cost,"

"Compulsion has obvious advantages. By ensuring thai pupils will
remain at schools for a definite number of years, it increases the
chances of their attaining a minimum standard of literacy. It enables
the size of classes to be increased and facilitates the concentration
of the school-going population in institutions manned by a competent
staff. It renders it possible to make full use cf existing buildings
and consequently to economise in new construction. Applied in a iew
suitably selected areas in the first place, the principle of compulsion is